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A HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN VERSE.* 

BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



One need not quite be at the pains of fancying an amiable 
privity to Mr. Stedman's plans in the century now rounded to its 
close, and already rolling away into the past, in order to feel the 
artistic aptness of its departure at the moment when this could 
give his work the most definite projection, the most striking re- 
lief. But it is certainly pleasanter to indulge such a vagary than 
to realize that ill-health and an increasing sense of the burden 
of his task have delayed the appearance of his Anthology till 
this psychological moment. If it were not for his own frank 
confession in his very interesting and important Introduction, the 
fancy might have as great authority as the fact with the reader 
who turns the pages of his book and perceives how much the 
Nineteenth Century in America, so far as it was literary, and, 
more specifically, so far as it was poetical, owes to his patient in- 
dustry, his judicial discrimination and his instinctive and in- 
structed taste for its due representation to the future. I have 
another quarrel with the Introduction, however, and perhaps a 
more serious quarrel than could lie against it for invalidating any 
fancy of mine, and that is for leaving me, as a critic, so little to 
say of the quality and character of the verse exhibited. Mr. 
Stedman has seized the advantage of his prior opportunity to 
discuss it so comprehensively that one is reduced to the extremity 
of skirting the edges of the subject, or of repeating him, in terms 
more or less diaphanous and superfluous, if one enters further 
upon it. 

I. 

The really significant question as to the literature of any peo- 
ple is whether it is good ; but short of this point one may usefully 
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inquire how much it is their own. I should not venture to say 
that Mr. Stedman had made an intentional showing of American 
motives in the American poetry of the last hundred years; but I 
think he has made a very good showing. What occurs to one 
almost first in looking his collection over is the very prevalently 
native character of our verse under conditions and in circum- 
stances where it could not be indigenous. We had not only taken 
our language from the English, but we had got our whole liter- 
ary culture and technique from them, down to the smallest con- 
vention. There could not be an American metre, say, expressive 
of some spiritual rhythm peculiar to us. We came into the world 
when nations were long past inventing such things. For good or 
for ill, we had come into a civilized world and were joint heirs 
with the English in a learning as old as the Christianity of the 
mother isles. But we did not continue altogether in their tra- 
dition, though it would not have been surprising if we had. As 
soon as we felt our national life we began to pipe up in a note at 
least partly our own ; to use an imagery proper to our skies and 
woods, and to enrich our song from the voices of the environing 
nature ; to color it from our conditions and to kindle it from our 
aspirations. The American poetry of one hundred years ago no 
more reflected the English poetry of that day than the American 
poetry of the present reflects the English poetry of our own time. 
This is the fact to which Mr. Stedman's Anthology testifies, 
rather unexpectedly, I confess, but very convincingly. Our poor 
beginnings, (and except in one sort they seem to me poor indeed, 
compared with our present affluence,) might have been richer end- 
ings if they had been more docile; but not the less I think the 
revolt in them divine, just as now I think we are somewhat nobler 
to be ourselves than to be like the English, without in the least 
accusing the English of inferiority : I might not be able to make 
that case out. It seems to me that our earliest poets, as I find 
them represented by Mr. Stedman's choice, obeyed an instinct 
articulate in all the terms of our young being when they uttered 
the American spirit in phrases a little vaunting, perhaps, but un- 
doubtedly exalted. They had not a new language, not a new 
form, but they had a new hope and a new faith, and the patriotic 
hymns which they sang to a somewhat sparsely peopled air have 
an undying echo in our hearts. It may or it may not be a pity 
that they have now no echo in our verse. They may have said 
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America once for all, or America may have since changed so 
much that she needs re-wording, and we are waiting to invent 
a vocabulary; but it is certain that they did say her, those chil- 
dren of her first youth, with a fervor of affection which her latest 
brood has not emulated. To be sure, the mighty mother was 
then just taking her high place morally above the other nations at 
the end of a war waged for the ideal of self-government, and it 
might be justly urged that she was a more inspiring theme in 
that bright hour than in this, when she is sunk to the level of 
the powers that fight to conquer and to colonize. At any rate, 
they sang her — Hopkinson, Key, Drake and the rest — in strains 
that still make the wrinkled cheek thrill and glow. Perhaps it is 
not the finest poetry; perhaps it is only a sort of rhythmical elo- 
quence which the critical reader, wanting the associations of a 
generous nonage with it, may regard with an amused and tolerant 
curiosity rather than any stronger emotion. But such as it is, it 
was not equalled till the second War of Liberation, when we 
fought free of the slavery we inflicted, as in the first we threw 
off the subjection we suffered. Both were nobler moments than 
this, apparently, unless the lyric cry of the Philippine Purchase 
is merely sticking in the throat of some patient poet till we shall 
have succeeded in forcing our freedom upon a people who want 
their own. 

Pierpont, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Bryant, 
Channing, Higginson, Brownell, Mrs. Howe and many more all in 
their several notes united to swell the chorus of the na- 
tional renaissance, and to recall the music brave and clear, though 
of so much slenderer volume, which had preluded theirs in the hour 
of the national nativity. But between the earlier and the later 
Wars of Liberation there was a long period of suspense and expec- 
tation (which, no doubt, seemed to itself a time of settled agree- 
ment between the two opposing forces' in our civilization, and not 
a mere modus vivendi,) when the American offshoot of English 
poetry was rooting itself in alien soil and naturalizing itself in 
alien air. For it must not be forgotten in the heat of our proud- 
est self-assertion, that whatever we are in ourselves, we are that 
by virtue of having been English, and that if we are now Ameri- 
cans it is because we once wished to be more truly English than 
the Englishmen. 

Politically we became Americans in spite of our first inten- 
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tion, and poetically we became Americans, though knit to English 
letters by a closer and stronger allegiance than we bore to English 
laws. The divergence showed itself as decidedly while we were 
still colonists in whatever was Philip Freneau's peculiar quality, 
if not so widely as it has since shown itself ; and though the quan- 
tity of this quality has been fondly exaggerated in his case by 
retrospective criticism, it has been rather minified than magnified 
in the ease of our earliest national poets generally. 

The difference between Bryant and Wordsworth, not to seek 
any other instance, is as marked as the difference between Long- 
fellow and Tennyson, again not to amplify proofs. If we come to 
such American names as Poe, and Whittier, and Emerson, and 
Lowell, there are no English analogues with which they can be 
yoked by any feat of critical gymnastics. One might as well try 
to identify the English imagination from which Hawthorne 
sprang; but the fact is not so much for the pleasure of our vanity 
as for the instruction of our ignorance. In this matter the ven- 
erable law of demand and supply has worked backwards, as usual, 
and the demand for an American spirit in literature has followed 
the supply from the beginning. This supply is now so great, this 
spirit is so intense and pervasive, that if there is to be hereafter 
any approach to a common ideal, it must be by the English coming 
to us, and not by our going to them. But probably a reunion like 
that will not take place, and perhaps it would not be well that it 
should. Such life as the two peoples have in common, through 
their inseparable origin and language, is the richer and fuller be- 
cause of the aesthetic variance which began almost as soon as the 
Puritans could set up a printing-press on the three hills by Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

II. 

Not that the printing-press by Massachusetts Bay was ever 
prescient of an aesthetic destiny, or concerned itself with the 
tastes of men when they had souls that so much needed saving, 
cr disciplining at the least. Oddly enough, to our modern no- 
tion, the aesthetic impulse which so strongly developed itself in 
New England at last was first felt in the South, where it even- 
tuated in a lyric form of beauty unknown to the North. Freneau, 
indeed, was native to this Boeotian air of New York, but such 
poets of fine strain as followed him — Key and Pinkney and Wilde 
• — were Southerners. They wrote songs tender, and gay, and 
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gallant; and it was not till Bryant began to commune with the 
austere and solitary spirit of Nature in the North, and sparely 
to touch it to human sympathy, that the primacy of New 
England in American poetry was fixed. He was nominally of 
New York, but the material of his verse was the granite of his 
native Massachusetts hills. It was the truly ■ American thing, 
and not the less national because it was almost peculiar to him; 
yet Bryant had not a tenth of the imitators who perished with 
their master when Poe died. This is the more notable because 
Bryant's verse was in every sehoolbook, and Poe's was only the 
solace of the morbid youth of post-schooldays. It may be ac- 
counted for upon the theory that simplicity is difficult at second 
hand as well as at first hand, and because of two poets almost 
equally great in a sense of what may be called the impersonal, 
the mortal, the psychical — I grope for the right word in vain — 
the one had a most obvious manner, easy to be aped, and the 
other had no more manner than the serious and lonely nature he 
loved to invoke. 

What Bryant did was to make American nature habitable to 
American imagination, and in this way he doubtless pioneered 
what may be called, for want of a better word, the bucolic school 
of the West, whose spirit is most, though it was not earliest, rec- 
ognizable in the work of J. J. Piatt, and which has found in the 
tender humanity of James Whitcomb Biley and the sensuous 
susceptibility of Madison Cawein diverse ultimations alike ob- 
livious of their source. 

What Poe did was to enlarge our earth and sky by giving us, 
through the rifts he made in either, glimpses of the preternatural 
which have a perennial glamour; but the influence of his art, 
which once so thrilled and fascinated, is no longer felt in our lit- 
erature. Yet if one comes to naming of names, his must be 
almost the first, as one perceives with a certain sense of hard- 
ship, suspecting as one does something essentially voluntary, not 
to say mechanical, in his witchery. 

There are traces of Bryant before Bryant, as there are after 
him, in our poetry, but none of Poe. The nature-worship runs all 
through it; but the supernature-worship begins and ends with a 
sole hierophant. Was he then our great original ; and was he this 
by virtue of something derived from his environment here, de- 
rivable by no other American, or was he ours rather by the acci- 
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dent of his birth in our quarter of a world where he had nowhere 
his like or fellow? 

III. 

The great New Englanders would none of him. Emerson 
called him "the jingle-man;" Lowell thought him "three-fourths 
sheer fudge;" Longfellow's generous voice was silenced by Poe's 
atrocious misbehavior to him, and we can only infer his slight 
esteem for his work; in a later generation Mr. James speaks of 
Poe's "very valueless verses." Yet is it perversely possible that 
his name will lead all the rest when our immortals are duly mar- 
shalled for the long descent of time. He belongs, like the poets 
mentioned, to the golden age of our still youthful rhyme, which 
Whittier, Holmes, Taylor, Stoddard and Walt Whitman belonged 
to, and which Mr. Stedman classifies as our second lyrical period. 
Bryant, who in greatness belongs there with them, is chrono- 
logically assigned to the first lyrical period, where he has no com- 
peer, as none of those named quite have, in the third lyrical 
period, or the fourth, which Mr. Stedman generalizes as "The 
Close of the Century." 

But here, I think, the scrupulous critic would wish to refine 
upon his assertion, to hedge from his position. Save for their 
chronology, Taylor and Mr. Stoddard would be classed with 
Messrs. Stedman and Aldrich and Piatt, who easily distinguish 
themselves from their companions of the third lyrical period. 
In their art the New England impulse persists in ways which it 
is easier to affirm than to define, but which I think their lovers 
will allow. Neither in them nor in the poets of our more con- 
tinental development is there so much a decline as a diffusion of 
the primal and more American impulse. Not the less, but the 
more, because Emerson, and Longfellow, and Bryant, and Whit- 
tier, and Holmes, and Lowell were great, should we feel the fine 
qualities of Messrs. Harte, and Biley, and Cawein, and Hay, and 
Sill, and Gilder, and Maurice Thompson, and Lloyd Mifflin, 
and George Lathrop, and the woman poets of their epoch. If it 
is not a duty, it is still a pleasure to recognize the unity of all 
these in a tradition of beauty, which expresses itself differently 
but not so very unequally in each. I am willing, rather than un- 
willing, in coming down to the close of the century, to find in 
Emily Dickinson, in Eichard Hovey, in Stephen Crane, in Paul 
Dunbar, and in Edward Markham assurance of continued vitality 
in our poets, who, if they no longer roll the psalm to wintry skies, 
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or put our national consciousness into verse, or have not, like the 
great New Englander, the pathos of escape from the imminent 
deadly moral into the keeping of a somewhat timorous and self- 
doubting Beautiful, are still poets of as sure calling and election 
as most of those remembered from the former centuries. 

In considering their work it is well also to consider the much 
greater ease with which immortality used to be achieved. To be 
quite honest with one's self (at the risk of one's life, rather), it 
must be owned that the English classics are largely of a quality 
which leaves even the minor poets of our American anthology 
little to envy them. They are, in truth, powerfully dull com- 
pany, as any one must own who has passed much time with them. 
They do not really exist, but continually perish in a deplorable 
perpetuity of print; and though it may seem bold to say that 
our minor poets, as Mr. Stedman has remembered them in his 
Anthology, are no deader than most of the minor poets in the 
complete editions of the British poets, still this praise shall be 
hazarded. 

IV. 

In some ways, plain to the most cursory glance, they seem 
not to have sinned so much as their English elders if not betters. 
It may be that Mr. Stedman has a distaste for satire, or it may 
be that the mood of the whole world has changed, and no one 
now likes to write it, but satire is apparently one of the ways in 
which our poets have not greatly sinned. 

The satire of Lowell, who inclined more to it than any other 
American, from as high a conscience as ever went to it, is repre- 
sented -by a brief passage from "The Fable for Critics," and by 
one of the less biting of the "Bigelow Papers" — of course, papers 
can only bite figuratively. Elsewhere there is little trace of a 
kind of poetry, if it is truly poetry, which so long flourished in 
the mother-verse of England. With us satire has been political 
rather than literary, and in one or two eminent instances it has 
been social, as in Mr. Butler's "Nothing to Wear," and some 
dashing forays of Mr. Stedman's own; much later than these it 
has been socialistic in the brilliant work of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, But it has at no time been very characteristic of our 
poetry, and the editor of the American Anthology, whether he 
meant to intimate its subordinate importance or not, has reduced 
its representation quite to the ratio of its constituents. 
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Another sort has been more characteristic of us than the satire 
which it is remotely akin to. The humorous verse, which amuses 
rather than moralizes the reader, or is intended to amuse him, 
has always abounded with us, and survives the decay of satire 
in perennial flower. Fit selections from Dr. Holmes stand for 
that direct, that almost didactic, phase of it which we associate 
with him, and we see it more in profile, in character, in drama, 
in the pieces chosen from Messrs. Hay, and Harte, and Riley. Of 
the set, or purposed, comic, such as we find somewhat super- 
abundantly in English verse, there has been comparatively little 
in our poetry; there has been even less than there has been of 
satire; and the fact may be Mr. Stedman's justification in alto- 
gether omitting that kindly old forgotten droller, John G. Saxe, 
who once had a place of a certain prominence in our more pro- 
vincial republic of letters. I think it is rather a pity to have left 
him out, though I could not precisely say why; but I have a 
feeling that he was a sort of link between the humorous and 
satirical, of at least an historical significance. 

The narrative poem, or the story in verse, which was once as 
frequent with us as the humorous character piece is now, is ap- 
parently almost as obsolescent as the satire. But at one time 
nearly every poet, of much or little mark, thought he must do 
something in the way of it, and in this species Longfellow widely 
extended his popularity. Whittier less expansively obeyed a kin- 
dred impulse, and certain important fragments attest the same 
intention in Lowell. In those who stand next to these poets the 
purpose was also rife, and Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stod- 
dard, as well as Taylor, have written tales in verse, partly or 
wholly imaginative. The impulse seems to have spent itself before 
reaching the Pacific Slope, and Mr. Bret Harte satisfied any con- 
science he had in that way by versifying such of the Californian 
legends as did not insist upon length. The work of Mr. Joaquin 
Miller is an instance to the contrary, but even with him the nar- 
rative poem is of shorter breath than with the elder poets. Of 
late Mr. Riley has attempted a tale in rhyme, but rather in the 
way of bringing together a variety of dispersed impressions and 
portraits, as Whittier did in "Snow-Bound." The younger poets 
of the Middle West seem none of them to have tried their prentice- 
bands in it, and it is not only a very obvious but a very safe 
thing to note the apparent decline of the species. 
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The turn of the narrative poem may come again; for some 
reasons I hope it may ; it might do some such office for our com- 
mon life as the short story has done in prose. In fact, if the ab- 
sence of the narrative poem is partly an effect of the difficulty 
which Mr. Stedman would have found in representing it within 
necessary limits, it may be still with us in much greater force than 
appears from his Anthology. 

I am afraid he is going to be held by posterity to undue re- 
sponsibility, and I think it the duty of a contemporary to make 
the reader observe that in the nature of things an anthology is 
not quite a representation of the editor's preferences. Mr. Sted- 
man hints at this himself, but he could not urge the fact as I 
should like to do. It was his business to include all phases of 
our poetry rather than those he liked best, but in the exercise of a 
judgment at least provisionally sovereign he must expose himself 
to much resentment and no little revolt. He has made one abso- 
lute break, to my thinking, in leaving out a poet of Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett's fine and rare make; but I fancy this to have been an 
accident, by no means characteristic of his most faithful and al- 
most exhaustive study of the field. It is possible, of course, that 
Mr. Fawcett is that American poet, resident in Europe, who 
wished to be left out ; but I am not going to let such a conjecture 
weaken the ground of the few reproaches I have to make on Mr. 
Stedman's work. I can understand how in some moods another 
critic might turn the leaves of the Anthology and not dishonestly 
accuse him of having left out the most representative things of 
some poets whom he does represent. But I think this will not 
be the last mind of any fair-minded critic. In the wonderful 
affluence of things I find in the book, I have become more and 
more reconciled to what appears to me rather a virtuous poverty 
in the things I have not been able to find. I believe we shall be- 
come ultimately reconciled to defects w r hich are more suggestive 
of the physical than the aesthetic limitations of a work so truly 
monumental, and be willing to accept it as something final in its 
kind. 

It is not likely to be done again in a hurry, and if it were it 
would not be so well done again. No living man was so- well 
born and so well trained for the task which Mr. Stedman has 
made our literature his debtor in performing; the spirit of plain 
simplicity, and the frankness of the personal note in his direct 
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appeals to the reader, have not only a great charm, but add 
greatly to the value of the purely editorial work. This has re- 
lated to the distribution of the selections into the several periods 
already named, to the due provision of a table of contents and the 
several indices of first lines, and titles, and poets' names, and to 
the equipment of the volume with a budget of biographical notes, 
as well as the scholarly Introduction. The last is, of course, 
wholly Mr. Stedman's work, and the biographical notes, in nearly 
all of which his quality is felt, are largely his. "Where they are 
not, they still seem to me a satisfactory performance in a sort of 
work presenting peculiar difficulties ; it would have been far easier 
to do them worse than to do them better, and this I conceive is 
their sufficient praise. 

V. 
I should like to return again to the Introduction, before leav- 
ing the book, if for nothing but to emphasize my sense of its value 
by urging the reader not to fail making it his avenue to the 
pleasaunces beyond. It is so very good, so wise, so just, so kind, 
that if it did not lead to these, I should still commend its counsel 
as the best he could have concerning the literature it treats of. 
But in his idlest and fitfullest saunterings through the volume he 
will be glad of its companionship, and will see everything more 
clearly for the light it casts about him. I will not say the way 
is not quite safe without it, but it will spare the saunterer much 
disappointment and some needless suffering if he understands 
from the Introduction that he is not expected to enjoy every step 
of the way, but is free to feel tired, at times, and even bored. I 
do not believe, however, that he will feel bored very often, unless 
he is himself something of that worst kind of bore who is always 
exacting supreme and final beauty in art. There is much beauty 
on the way to this ultimate sort which affords the right-minded 
a distinct pleasure, and the reader will find abundance of the in- 
termediate sort in a course of the American Anthology. Poets 
are in nothing more delightfully human than in the trick they 
have of falling below their best ; and probably we could not have 
had Homer at all if we had not allowed him to nod. Certainly we 
could not otherwise have had many poets in this collection who 
are of the Homeric habit of nodding. But the reader himself 
nods at moments, and if he will only nod in unison with the poet, 
ht will have a better time perhaps than he would if he kept always 
on the alert. 
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The sort of reasonable reader here imagined will be rather sur- 
prised than otherwise, in going through the Anthology, at the 
great number of familiar poems and lines of poems which he will 
find. I have been at the trouble, or at the pleasure, of testing it 
by looking for some favorite piece which is not a general favorite, 
like Ealph Hoyt's gentle monody, "Old," which always greatly 
took my fancy; and in turn it has tested me by offering to my 
knowledge as American certain pieces which to my ignorance had 
been English. There must be others in the Anthology which my 
readers will find there with even more surprise, though I shall not 
expect them to be so candid in confessing it. No doubt we shall 
meet more frankly on the ground where we are reminded, rather 
than on that where we are instructed, by the Anthology; and shall 
more gladly share a common delight in the old familiar things, 
even if they are not always the old favorite things. For 
me at least a whole extinct epoch rises again in the ghosts of 
Willis's poems walking this Anthology, which are mainly so good 
that it is astounding they should be mainly so dead. When you 
read them they are very alive, and so are Fitz-Greene Halleck's, 
even in that old-fashioned fraternal feeling with a people strug- 
gling for freedom expressed in his "Marco Bozzaris," which a sense 
of our own blood-guiltiness has forbidden any actual poet of ours 
to express in behalf of the two republics lately murdered in South 
Africa. It is by the sharpest and boldest zigzag that one arrives 
from this at the two songs chosen to represent the minstrelsy of 
Stephen Collins Foster, but one cannot help rejoicing that Mr. 
Stedman found him worthy remembrance. He can hardly be 
said to live more than many of his betters, but his songs, such as 
they were, will intimate to the future the pathos of an historical 
situation that now seems impossible. "My Old Kentucky Home," 
and "Old Folks at Home," say the simpler sorrows of an op- 
pressed race better than anything else that survives from that 
dreadful past. Their presence in his Anthology testifies to the 
cotholic spirit in which Mr. Stedman has done his work as im- 
pressively as anything I could allege in proof. A certain dignity 
had to be guarded, which if lost would have left the collection of 
less unquestionable value, and I think Mr. Stedman has looked 
to this while using a most generous discretion. Possibly there 
are other instances of poets with a right to representation there, 
who have not been invited into his pages, but I have not been 
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able to note more than two, and among such as I have found there 
I should not be able to note any that had not some claim upon 
the hospitality which distinctly stops short of charity. Neither 
the scholarship, nor the sympathy quite as essential in his task, 
has been wanting to it. No one's standing is established by his 
presence in these pages, which sometimes certify of an almost or 
quite forgotten existence ; but one may be sure that in every case 
Mr. Stedman's choice, though never chary, was never unreasoned. 

VI. 

Apart, however, from all question of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of Mr. Stedman's choice, what would be the summary of one's 
impression of a hundred years of our poetry, as derived from 
his Anthology? One would wish to be honest with one's self 
if not with one's reader in such a matter, and it would be worse 
to affect discouragement than encouragement as to the future 
from things done in the past. It does not very much matter that 
during the hundred years of our national life we have given no 
poet to the world like those whose cumulative fame in the long 
past is not the truest measure of their greatness, but it does very 
much matter that in each stage of our advance from coloniality 
we have had adequate expression in our poetry. In our over- 
weening sense of size, we have always been more aware of our 
length and breadth than our thickness, but if the alien critic feels 
a comparative thinness in our poetry, he will probably infer that 
our life has been somewhat wanting in density. Our life is still 
sparse, and, like our territorial area, it has been cultivated here and 
there only. It has not been wanting in high moments; it has flow- 
ered in heroic events, and fruited in as rich results as any national 
life known to the history of the race. But it is one of the most 
grotesque and unfounded of the superstitions that such facts have 
ever been mainly the stuff of poetry. Which of the national epics 
treats of the national epochs ? We have only to ask ourselves such 
a question in order to realize how absurd a kindred expectation 
of achievement from our own poets must be. The national epics, 
the Iliad, the Cid, the Nibelungen Lied, and the like, have their 
roots in the fabulous aforetimes which antedated national history 
and even national consciousness, and were heroical merely and 
personal. So far as an alien race like ours could provide its 
habitat with a national epic in this sort, we have furnished it in 
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Longfellow's "Hiawatha." But if we insist upon a civic sense 
as the measure of value in our poets' work, they will be found as 
equal to the test as the poets of other peoples. It is very doubtful 
indeed if the stirring of a national conscience concerning a na- 
tional wrong ending in a national tragedy has ever been more 
fully witnessed in a national poetry than the long struggle against 
slavery was witnessed in ours. The period of that immense 
psychological experience was the period of our highest achieve- 
ment in poetry; our noblest poets belonged to that time; and 
though comparatively little of their work directly related to it, 
it is to their enduring honor and ours that not one of these was 
silent or indifferent in the presence of our ordeal. After the 
ordeal there was inevitable lapse from the high mood in which the 
highest things were done, but what has been done since is at least 
worthy of what we have ourselves been since. In fact, we have 
never since, in our fat prosperity, lived up to the ideal beauty 
of our poetry. I do not mean by any or all of this that the mood 
of a time directly embodies the fact of a time; but I am quite 
sure that if it is high, it characterizes all the arts with a certain 
exaltation. In a way, therefore, it depends upon our behavior 
as a people whether we shall again have a poetry of the type in 
■which we once surpassed all other peoples: the type in which 
humanity responds more truly than nationality can to the divinity 
that shapes our ends. W. D. Howells. 



